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VOLUME I. 


PADS. 
From Atkinson's Casket. 
THE FORTUNE WUNTER. 
BY L. A. WILMER. 

Iv that beautiful region which is watered by the 
river Monococy, there formerly lived a reputable 
butcher, who had raised himself, entirely by his own 
exertions, from the lowest grade of poverty to com- 
parative affluence. So great was his skill in the 


liberal arts of manufacturing sausages and curing |, 


bacon, that he was entirely without a rival in the 
custom of the neighborhood. Thrice blessed is that 
man who knows how to exercise his talents without 
eliciting the envy of his contemporaries. Such was 
the admirable policy of Julius Cesar, and such was 
the happy faculty of the modern butcher, whose 
name shall presently dignify our narrative. 

This illustrious personage became so popular among 
the free and enlightened inhabitants of that quarter, 
that they absolutely talked of sending him to con- 
gress,—drawing the most favorable opinions of his 
success in legislative duties from his well known ex- 
cellence in his sanguinary vocation. They were 
right ;—genius is genius, no matter what may be its 
accidental direction ;—such, at least, was the opinion 
of Dr. Johnson, and such the opinions of several 
other worthies, whose very names are enough to put 
down all puny opposition. Mr. Cornelius Engle- 
brecht, however, did not seem inclined to command 
the applause of listening senates, but coolly observed 


to his friends that he thought ‘he could make more | 


money at home,’ adding words to this effect, ‘ that 
the music of his pig-stye was far more agreeable to 
him, than the declamations of congressional orators.’ 

Karly in life Mr. Englebrecht had been united to 
Betty Keepher, a Dutch girl, who possessed, in his 
estimation, every quality requisite to form the char- 
acter of a good wife. Besides being useful to him in 
various other particulars, she brought him a son, who 


was christened Cornelius, after his father, in order to |! 


perpetuate so pleasing an appellation in the family. 
We ought to hail the birth day of young Cornelius 
with as much rapture as Virgil did that of Saloninus ; 


for it is owing to the circumstance of his being | 
brought into the world, that we are enabled to lay | 


this instructive recital before our readers. The lad 
grew and waxed in strength exceedingly, and was 


soon able to give his father much assistance in the | 


slaughter house. 
his precocity, that he actually stuck a pig before he 
had attained his fifth year; but whether this be a 
surprising fact or merely the exaggeration of his fond 
parents, we cannot determine. 

But the promising abilties of young Cornelius soon 
became so evident that it was determined to give him 
a liberal education, so that he might be suited either 
for law, physic, or divinity ;—still this object was not 
pamed In violation of his father’s ideas of economy. 

he schoolmaster in their neighborhood understood 
Latin and Greek perfectly, as he himself declared, 
so the boy was placed under his care and immediately 
“ to — with Ross’s Grammar and the Historia 

acra. At th ‘ id i 
structor declared vod oa ios So we a 

y qualified for 


HARTFORD, 


It is mentioned as an instance of 


CONN. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBE! 


|commencing the study of any of the learned protes- 

|sions. The choice was left to the youth himself, and 

|he decided on that of medicine. What is the use of 

'many words? He attended the lectures, wrote a 
‘thesis’ on gastric diseases, passed the board and re- 
ceived his parchment. 


|the misfortune to lose his mother, and to make the 
misfortune still more deplorable, his father, shortly 
| after married his housekeeper. Solomon, that prince 
of backsliders, was led astray by women, and the 
wisdom of old Cornelius Englebrecht could not pre- 
| serve him from the same malign influence of female 
attractions. In fact, the old man was now in his 
dotage, he could scarcely move about with the help 
| of his cane, and had received his three warnings with 
as much recklessness as old Dobson. His new wife 
was at least thirty years younger than himself, and 
in the course of twenty-eight months, she presented 
her lord with two fine boys, who strongly resembled 
the village apothecary ; a coincidence less surprising 
than that three of our Presidents shou'd happen to 
die on the anniversary of independence. 

A tender solicitude for the welfare of her own 
offspring induced the new Mrs. Engiebrecht to use 


| 
| 
| 
| About three years previous to this, Cornelius had 
| 
| 
| 





estimation of his father, and in this point she suc- 
ceeded according to her utmost expectations. 





old man’s death; he there found that the bequest to 


children. They that slay must be slain, at least, by 
|the universal destroyer; Cornelius Englebrecht, sen- 


his feet and quietly departed, full of years and hon- 
| ors. 
Dr. Englebrecht had nothing now but his profession 
‘to rely on; he opened an office, distributed his cards 
He still re- 
tained a lively affection for the occupation of his 
father, which he considered as bearing a striking sim- 


and puffed himself with advertisements. 





ilitude to his own; declaring that anatomy was the 
most material point in both. Indeed the knife was 
Dr. Englebrecht’s favorite remedy ; if you scratched 


| your foot with a brier, or had a pin run in your hand 


|| by a mischievous girl, it was ten to one but the doctor | 


would advise amputation. But in a short time, a 


|'termined to advance his fortunes in the world by 
means of a matrimonial alliance. 


|| ‘No matter how old or ugly, crabbed or crooked 
| , 
|| the woman may be,’ said the Doctor, ‘if she has 


|| cellence, I shall ask of her.’ 


|| ‘Mr. Warner, the rich miller, had just died, and 


| left two daughters, Lucretia and Harriet, with each a 


| . * 
|| fortune of twenty thousand dollars. 


These girls were 
) 


passably handsome, and Lucretia possessed a shrewd- 
ness of intellect that was not likely to be imposed on 
by deceitful appearances. However, the Doctor re- 
solved to make his first attempts in this quarter. 
Having put on a suit of sables, to suit the solemnity 
of his calling, he paid the young ladies a visit, as he 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘had formerly been introduced to them, at a ‘ party.’ 


| . . . 
|| himself was a piece of rope, and that the whole of 
| his patrimony was divided between the widow and ier | 


every possible means for injuring our Doctor in the | 


Young | 
Cornelius was not aware of the extent of this injury | 
until inspecting his father’s will, a few days after the 


‘ior, received the summons of fate; he gathered up | 


brilliant idea entered the head of Cornelius; he de- | 


| plenty of money, it is the only beauty, virtue or ex- | 


NUMBER °&. 


The name and title of Dr. Englebrecht, together with 
a well made person, procured hima cordial reception. 
Harriet tormented the piano, and Lucretia laughed 
At the end of the first 
visit, the ladies were unable to say which of then 


and chatted with Cornelius. 
was ‘he object of attraction. Had their fortunes been 
less on a par, this point would have been indisputa- 
Doctor had 


He determined to make his 


ble ;—as it was, the not the slivhtest 
preference for either. 
addresses where there was the greatest likelihood of 
success. 

‘Lucretia is the older,’ thought Cornelius, ‘but 
Harriet is more reserved ; Lucretia seems to have less 
thought and probably Jess prudence; so much the 
In short, he concluded to make 
Ilis visits to the War- 
ners’ became frequent ; and a report rapidly flew over 


better for my plans.’ 


the first attack on Lueretia. 


the neighborhood, that Dr. Englebrecht was about to 
be married to Miss Lucretia Warner. But a trifling 
circumstance altered the aspect of affairs so much, 
that the gossips of the neighborhood had shortly a 
new theme of discourse. 

In the same village there lived an old lady whose 
astonishing predictions of future events had spread 
her celebrity through a circuit of twenty or thirty 


Who _ but 


doubts of jealousy! who but she, could relieve the 


miles. Mrs. Graham could resolye the 
tortures of suspense, the apprehension of a rival, the 
dread of inconstancy, and the thousand other eviis 
that love is heir to? Mrs. Graham was well instruct- 
| ed in all affairs of the heart that existed in the village, 
and like many other wise people, she profited by he: 
information. 


One evening she was deeply engaged in unfolding 


the mysteries of futurity to two young ladies of our 
acquaintance, when a consequential knocking at the 
door, announced a new visitant. The two young 
ladies retired into a back room, the darkness of which 
rendered them invisible, although the door was left 
, open and they sat immediately before it. 

dut ere the new guest is made known, may we bi 
excused for offering some remarks on the foreknow- 
ledge of events! 


Reader, do not treat a belief in 


this science with contempt ;—among the ancients it 
was closely interwoven with their religion ; they tray- 
elled hundreds of miles to consult the oracl« Ss, and no 


object was more vencrable to them, than an old 





woman, seated on a three legged stool and invested 


with the title of Pythoness. Did not the priestess ef 


Apollo, at Delphos, often declare events that came 


to pass exactly as she foretold them !—Were not the 


prophecies of the sybils held in the highest estimation 


at’ Rome? and was not the coming of our Savior 
|| foretold by these verses with almost as much precision 
as by any of the writings of David, Daniel, or Isaiah? 
Do not be surprised, therefore, if Dr. Cornelius En- 


glebrecht believed in vaticination; much rather be 


surprised that so many persons of judgment should 
refuse their assent toa belicf so rational and religious. 


Yea, verily, the Doctor had come to ascertain what 


|| happiness fate had in store for him; he was seated ; 


| Mrs. Graham resumed her portentious green specta- 
|| cles, the cards were cut, and the following conversa- 
|| tion ensued. 

‘I wish to know,’ said the Doctor, ‘ whether I shall 


| ' obtain a rich wife.’—Mrs. Graham inspected the cards. 


so 


as 
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‘Ha, the queen of diamonds!’ said the old lady, | 
‘ but followed immediately by the ace of spades rsir, | 
you will certainly obtain a rich wife’—Cornelius look- | 
ed rapturously ;—* but,’ continued the prophetess, ‘al 
dreadful misfortune will follow.’ 

The Doctor’s countenance was somewhat overcast, 
‘Let us hear it, Madam,’ said he, hastily. 

‘The ace of spades following the queen of dia- 
said Mrs. you will marry a rich | 
woman, Dr. Englebrecht, but your lady will die in less 


monds,’ Graham, 
than a manth after your marriage.’ 

‘Well, but what is the misfortune you spoke of, 
Mrs. Graham? asked the Doctor. 

‘Nothing worse than the death of your lady,’ 
Mrs. Graham, coldly. 


said | 


| riage and drove directly to the aforementioned inn; |! 
'| she then invited Betty to be her companion for a few 


| 
| 


|| ling of the Warners, 








| days at her residence. Betty readily consented, anc 
‘as Harper’s Ferry is no great distance from the dwel- 
Lucretia had returned before 


! . 
|| the Doctor had discovered her absence. 


| 
| 


Indeed an unusual length of time had elapsed be- 


|fore that gentleman again visited the Misses War. 


'| his views into a different channel. 
| however, he gave them a ceremonious call, and found | 


1} 


ners, as the predictions of Mrs. Gralam had turned 


| the ladies again in deep mourning, a dress they had 


| recently rhrown aside, as their father had now been ! 


deceased for more thana year. Cornelius discovered | 


| with increasing surprise, another female in the com- 


The Doctor's face again became illuminated by the pany, arrayed in a still more melancholy costume, 


pleasing reflections of his mind. 
what person I am to marry?” said he. 
‘I am not permitted to reveal that,’ she answered. 


A rustling was heard, and Dr. In 


hasty and suspicious g!ance towards the inner aparte- || 


ment. ‘It is the wind moving the curtain,’ said Mrs. 
Graham, who arose and entered the room as if to a 

just some of the furniture. Dr. Englebrecht was pro- 
One of the 
‘Tell him 
his wife will have red hair, a freckled face, and a high || 
temper, but that her fortune will be ¢ 


foundly wrapt in his own meditations. 
young ladies whispered to Mrs. Graham,— 


The old woman signified her assent 
the chamber of audience. 


‘Can you tell me trou her clothes were of the richest materials. 


| This person had red hair, a freckled face, and her 


|, countenance betokened that a high temper was no || 
slebrecht cast a | part of her deficiencies. 


| 
|| 


| 
| 
| 


The Doctor regarded her 
earnestly ; ‘if she has 30,000 dollars,’ thought he, 


‘she is the very woman herself.’ 


The object of his reflections now left the room 


with Harriet, and Lucretia took this opportunity to || to the county town to procure a license. 


|| tell him that their uncle had lately died in Hagers- | 


1| 
| 


30,000 dollars.’ | ded. 
and returned to \; his sole heiress ;—a fortune of thirty thousand dollars, | | when swelled by rains, there is not a more tempestn. 


|town, and that their cousin Elizabeth had come to || 


reside with them until her grief had somewhat subsi- || 
‘ She was his only child,’ added Lucretia, ‘and | 


/is some compensation to the poor thing for being so. 


‘Why should you wish to know more than I hav } homely.’ 


told you!’ said she—* we may sometimes know too 
much for our own happiness.’ 

‘If you would only give me some hints by which I 
could recognize the person when I see her,’ said Cor- | 
nelius, ‘it might save me much trouble and expense.’ || 

‘You may be displeased to hear,’ said Mrs. Gra- || 
ham. 

‘ Not at all,’ replied Dr. Enelebrecht. 

‘She will have red hair,’ replied Mrs. Graham. 

‘Humph!—then it is neither Lucretia nor Harriet,’ 
said the Doctor. 

‘fer face will be freckled,’ said the old lady. 

‘Who can it be?” thought the Doctor,— I know 
no rich woman answering that description.’ 

‘She will have a high temper,’ continued the sybil. 

‘Red haired people generally haye,’ said the Doc- 
tor, philosophically. 

‘But she will have thirty thousand dollars,’ said 
Mrs. Graham. 

This was the only item in the inventory that seem- 
ed to interest the listener. He clapped his hands in 
extacy, started from his seat, and actually kissed the 
old lady for her intelligence. 
customary fee, and departed in the best humor imag- 
inable. 

And now came forth from the other apartment, 
Lucretia and Harriet Warner. They had been 
amused, if not interested auditors, and the former had |. 
prompted the fortune teller as was previously related. 
Lucretia was a girl of acute intellect, though born in | 
the vicinity of the Catoctin mountains; and she now 
conceived a design to disappoint and punish her sor- 


He then laid down the | 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





‘Certainly it is;’ said Dr. Englebrecht, 
|| thoughtfully. 

A shrill voice was now heard, growing louder and 
louder as it approached the room where Lucretia and 
‘the Doctor sat. Presently Harriet and Elizabeth 


| entered, the latter apparently in a terrible rage, her 


very | 


‘hair dishevelled and her countenance glowing with | 
| indignation. 


‘Ill not stay in the house an hour longer,’ exclaim- 


'ed Elizabeth, as she threw herself into a chair right 
| . . . 
opposite the Doctor, ‘cousin Harriet affronted me, so 


'she did, and I will not put up with it.’ 


‘For heaven’s sake, Harriet, how could you affront 


| cousin Elizabeth?’ said Lucretia. 


‘IT am sure,’ answered Harriet, ‘I did not mean to 
| offend her.’ 

‘ Yes, it was mean to offend me,’ cried Elizabeth, 
‘it was desperate mean, let me teli you, and I wont 
stand it, so I wont.’ 

‘What did she say or do to you?’ inquired Lucretia. 

‘She had the impudence to tell me that red hair 
was not handsome, and I know she only said it out of |! 


_spite, because I have ten thousand dollars more than 


she has ;—she envies me, so she does.’ 

So saying, Elizabeth arose and flew out of the 
room, shutting the door violently as she made her 
‘To be sure,’ thought the Doctor, ‘she has 
a high temper, but if she is to die in less than a month 


egress. 


| after our marriage, I shall not be much troubled with 
1] 


| 
| 
|| 


|that.’ The windings of fate were now perfectly 
evolved to the observation of Cornelius, and he saw 


He 


‘precisely what was to be his allotted portion. 


did admirer. She had lately returned from a visit to || || soon repeated his visit and had the supreme felicity 


Harper’s Ferry. 


At an inn, near that spot, she had |, | to find the charming Elizabeth alone. Happy is the 


man who can find the same advantage of being seated 


One afternoon, | 


noted a house maid, on whom the hand of nature had | 
been liberal in bestowing every species of deformity, | rf by the person he adores, with no prying eyes of curi- 
and she determined to make this person the instru- | osity upon him. Cornelius and Elizabeth soon be- 
ment of her vengeance. This girl, whose name was 1 came intimate—very intimate ;—in the course of a 
Betty Norris, had a considerable share of native wit | few weeks they were ‘all the world to each other. 

and a wonderful talent for mimicry, which Lucretia || The reader has probably discovered that our friend 


justly thought would make her still better adapted to | | Cornelius was little troubled about. the beau ideal of |) 


the purpose for which she intended her. beauty, or the romance of love ;—he looked for more 
The next morning, Lucretia ordered out the car- 1 solid advantages than these. 
\ 


—_—— 

Seated by Elizabeth, he often declared that jp 
thought red was the most suitable color in the world 
for hair, its appearance was so brilliant and lively. 
To his fancy, also, freckles were a great improve. 
ment to the complexion; a face of clear white gave 
him the same sensation of dreariness as a large plaiy 
covered with snow. ‘The damsel listened with al] the 
uppearances of satisfaction to these peculiar sentj. 


| ments. . 

At length the Doctor determined to put the ques. 
| tion. What doubting and debating precedes a decl. 
' ration of love to an amiable object !—what a season 
| of suspense !—what a period of palpitation! After 
| a suitable number of sighs and glances replete with 
| tenderness, he told her in faltering accents, that there 
| was but one thing in the world which could afford hin 
| happiness, and that was a ‘union with herself. At 
| 


first the maiden heard him with extreme haughtiness, 
bui melted at length by the fervor of his passion, she 
| became more lenient and finally gave her consent to 
| his wishes for an alliance. 


| Cornelius was now at the acme of beatitude; he 






* Delays 
| are dangerous !’ thought the Doctor, ‘she may change 
her notions if I do not make haste to have the busi. 
|| ness settled.’ On his way he was obliged to “eross 

\the Monococy ;—the river is generally fordable, but 


/ous current of the same dimensions in the union, 
|| Such was the case at that time, but Cornelius was mn 

| too much haste to attend to any thing but the project. 
1 ed wedding. The nag, who like Balaam’s steed, was 
| capable of’ advising his master, paused on the brink 
| of the stream, snorted and shook his head, as if to 
express his doubts of the practicability of crossing. 
But Cornelius mistook the nature of his misgivings, 
and spurred him forward with great resolution. Ina 
very short tine both horse and rider were floating 
rapidly down the river; the former, being more ac. 
customed to the water, presently disengaged himself 
from the incumbrance of his master, and succeeded 
in reaching the shore in safety. 

Now would Cornelius willingly have bartered all 
the acres he expected with his wife, for one square 
yard of barren rock to secure him a substantial foot- 
ing. At length, in one of the windings of the crook. 
ed river, the good-natured current left him shoaled on 
a sand-bank, which he grasped with both hands 
[tenaciously as a crab does the agreeable bait ofa 
sheep’s head or a fresh herring. From this unpleas- 
I) ant situation he was relieved by a fisherman, who 

drew him to the bank with a boat-hook, making an 
| awful rent in the back of his black coat. A good 
| ducking might, in some cases, cure a love fit, but the 
passion of Cornelius was perfectly water proof; no 
sooner was he recovered from the first shock of his 
| immersion, than his thoughts reverted to the impor- 
‘tant business of matrimony. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 








| As he had lea®ned from experience, however, that 
too much precipitance may be the parent of delays 
_and disasters, he determined to proceed with a little 
‘more caution in future. He accordingly bargained 

with the fisherman to transport himself and his poney 
across the river ina scow. No further impediment 
| presented itself,—the remairfder of the journey was 
prosperous, the license was procured, and Dr. Engle- 
| brecht returned to his own village to meet new al- 
| ventures. 

The wedding day was appointed ; the village gos- 
sips debated on the wisdom of the Doctor’s choice 
Lucretia, Harriet and Elizabeth were discreet, they 
kept their own secret; women can be silent ‘when t 

_ piece of mischief isto be perpetrated. Dr. Engle- 





_mounted his little rough skinned poney, and rode off! 
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e ‘as occupi s sing anticipa- 

OF brecht was occupied with the most pleasing : pa- | 
"8 sons; his was not the ordinary rapture of a lover 

— age fe 

TF bout to be put in possession of his mistress. The 

i nuptial ceremony was to be performed at the dwelling 

‘ When the blissful evening had 


Sof the Warners. 
: i i an e'eo; 
|, the large hall was illuminated and an e!egant 







arrives : 
F .ntertainment was prepared ; many guests were In- 
H yited and circumstances seemed to promise a joyful 





celebration. 

It was now that Lucretia began to question herself 
ther a jest might not possibly be carried too far ; 
Pshie had been justly offended at the avaricious views 
5. the Doctor, but when she saw the offender in her 


awhe 


Spower, the magnanimous girl was willing to forego 
ore than half of her vengeance and put a stop to 
the matrimonial proceedings. Among the company | 
s was a young man named Walter Harding, who was 
Bone of Lucretia’s warmest admirers; to him she ex- | 
; plained, in a few words, the trick she had put upon 
PADr. Englebrecht. Harding protested it was too good | 
: a joke to be prematurely spoiled, but finding her reso- | 
jute in her intention to disclose the scheme, he bade 
er be quiet and he would take the business into his | 
wn hands. Whereupon he approached the Doctor r 
nd congratulated him on his fortunate match, he || 
raised up tlie quality of the land belonging to his | 
bride, summed up the various items of her fortune, | 
nd made it appear that she was worth at least ten 
housand doliars more than common -eport had allot- 
Mted to her. 
: ‘But, Doctor,’ added Mr. Harding, ‘ you have had 
Ma dangerous rival ; young Cummings, who sits there | 
Dy Elizabeth, was near obtaining the prize, and if you | 
Mo not keep a sharp look out, he will have her yet; I | 
ee them easting very gracious glances at each other, | 
Had indeed he seems to occupy more of her attention | 
han yourself. Women are full of variations and | 


3 
" ancies.’” 
-) Ineretia, who kept her eyes fixed on Cornelius and }, 
Pipposing that Harding was unfolding her artifice, || 
as surprised to see the Doctor rise hastily, approach |, 
lizabeth, take her hand, and lead her in front of the | 
arson. ‘The seat was set, the book opened and the | 
olen rituals of marriage commenced. Lucretia, | 
‘ho was one of the bridesmaids, again attempted to) 
MPterfere, but Harding whispered to her that it was | 
Bseless; for that the Doctor would admit no just | 
ause or impediment why he and Elizabeth should |, 
ot be joined together as in one. | 
The ceremony proceeded, and Cornelius himself | 
jas careful that yothing should be wanting to make | 
i¢ allegation indissoluble. He had noticed Lucre- 
a’s agitation, but ascribed it to a far different origin. | 
‘She loves me,’ thought Dr. Englebrecht, ‘ well, if || 
he remains single for a while, I may yet make a bar- | 
Fn with her, Twenty and thirty are fifty; fifty | 
Pousand dollars; an excellent negotiation!’ The || 
arson gave them his blessing and the company be- 
bok themselves to the festivities of the evening. 
In the midst of their conviviality, an $id man open- 
i the door, and inquired for Betty Norris ; the bride | 
proached him, and he surprised most of the com- 
Py by addressing her in these words. 
‘Betty, what are you doing with all that flummery 
® your back !—your mother is unwell and I have | 
ought the cart to carry you home. You must give 
P your place at the Half Moon, as we cannot spare 
eu any longer.’ 
‘The old man is mad,’ said one of the guests. 
#8‘ What does he say about the moon!’ asked an- 
Ber. 
‘ Not the full moon, only the half moon ;’ said Lu- 


etia,—‘ but Mr. Norris, you must know that Betty 
married,’ 


see 
4) | 


we 
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‘ Married !—to whom ?” 

‘To Dr. Englebrechit.’ 

‘Dr. Devil-catcher!’ cried Mr. Norris, profanely, 
‘TI would rather my daughter had married 2 boot-black 
than the best doctor in the country.’ 

Cornelius, who had heard this conversation imper- 
fectly, now approached the group and inquired the 
cause of the altercation. Elizabeth presented to him 
‘her father.’ 

‘ Your father!’ ejaculated the Doctor, in a voice 
that sounded like the echo from a sepulchre. 

* We have been greatly deceived, Doctor,’ said 
Harding, ‘this lady turns out to be a maid servant 
from the Half Moon tavern at Harper's Ferry.’ 

Cornelius threw himself into a chair, kicked over a 
card-table, seized a huge plum-cake and discharged 
it at the head of the parson; he then grasped a bot- 
tle of that sort of cordial which is called ¢ perfect 
love,’ and inverted it over his own pericranium ; the 
liquor, running down his distorted features, gave hin 
the aspect of a demon, and exceedingly amused the 
thoughtiess part of the spectators. He cut twenty 
other extravagant capers, and the guests began to 
think he was absolutely non compos; the parson 
ensconced himself under a sofa and the ladies @ath- 


_ered themselves up in one corner of the room, ut- 
tering screams of the most dreadful apprehension. | 


By degrees, however, the Doctor became more com- 
posed, he took out his handkerchief, wiped his face, 
and looked round upon the company with a most wo- 
ful and disconsolate countenance. Several persons 
endeavoured to console him in his afiliction, observ- 
ing, that he might be certain of the lady herself, al- 
though he was disappointed in obtaining the fortune ; 
but this suggestion seemed to give him no manner of 
comfort. 

Yet there was one consideration that was not alto- 
gether unsatisfactory to Cornelius; he had some 
hopes that the remainder of Mrs. Graham's prophecy 
would be fulfilled, and that he would shortly become 
a widower. This was all that supported hin in the 
tempest of adversity ; but, alas, in this also was he 
doomed to be disappointed. 
nign beings who watch over human affairs, and know 


when men have suffered enough to atone for their || 


faults ; some over-ruling divinity at length released 
him from the horrors of his situation. 
of two years, his amiable spouse eloped with an Irish 
pedlar and a divorce was obtained, to the entire satis- 
faction of all parties. Cornelius, being once more at 
liberty, had profited so much by the solitary lesson of 


Lucretia Warner, that instead of hunting another for- || 


tune, he became united to a maiden who had nothing 


to recommend her but honesiy and industry, a pleas- || 


ing person anda good character. But fortune, as well 
as fame, often flies from the pursuer and follows the 
steps of the fugitive. The dowager, Mrs. Engle- 
brecht, had lost both of her children by the hand of 
death, and being herself about to depart this life, and 
struck with remorse, she made her will in favor of 
Cornelius and restored him all the lands, tenements, 
goods and chattels, of which he had been deprived by 
her former maneuvering. Thus, the latter days of 
Dr. Englebrecht, (like those of the man of Uz,) were 
more prosperous than the first—May the moral and 
application of our story remain with the reader. 


The most dangerous of wild beasts is a slanderer— 
of tame ones, a flatterer. 


The world is a great book, of which they that 
never stir from home, read only the title page. 


A nod from a lord is a breakfast for a fool. 


Some have been thought brave because they were 
afraid to run away. 


But some of those be- | 


After a lapse || 


na 
The following interesting Tale was written by a voung lady of 
Kast Bridvewater, Mass.. and reeeived the seco premium, 
oltered by the editor of the Rural Repository, for Original 
Tales. * Phe Maniae Cris nal, to which was awar 1 the 
first premiuin, was sa to have t written mn this city, but 
the author's name is not given. We know not who were t 
conmittee that awarded t prenuuins, but wet t be 
leave to dissent from t ir doecis nd pronounce this de 
cidedly superior my sentiment, deseription, feeling, interest, 
and elegance of diction ! Bouguet 
MARY WARREN. 
BY HA 1 ALLEN. 
cA thins of foci.n s Weer 
o 
“A good matcl’—There is no term in our lan- 
cuave | dishke more than this—its obvious 4 leaning 
is so foreign to the reality. Tt is more prejudice and 
like most prejudices founded on association, that 


mys- 
terious chain which connects scenes the most various 
and objects the most unlike. This term, so often 
used and so little understood, ever brines to my mind 
the sweet form and the sad fate of M iry Warren. 
We were friends—yes, truly friends—for it was be- 
fore the period of life when friendships are formed 
from motives of interest, and before the period too 
when envy, rivalry and deception—those serpent-like 
intruders, steal in upon the Eden of social anion and 
mar with their secret whispers the last—the only Par- 
adise on earth. How deeply is her form im 


pressed 
I 


on my memory. I see her now as she looked the first 


Hler 


light brown hair parted so smoothly on her forehead, 


day she joined our school, when a mere child. 


her blue eyes bent constantly on her book—more from 
tim.dity than love of study—the plain pink gingham 
frock and white sun-bonnet she wore, making her the 
| very picture of neatness and innocence. She was a 
stranger in the school, and L shall never forvet her 
countenance, as, during recess, she tim dly joined my 
side, and placed her hand in mine. The expression 
|| of her eye was so full of innocent eloquence, ther 
was something so confiding in this trifling act, that I 
loved her from that moment. Often, when my child- 
ish imagination has wandered to the realms of the 
blest, has it pictured a land where all would take me 
, by the hand, like Mary, and where I should feel to- 
ward all, that immediate affection I then did to her. 
| And of! how often in later years have I wished that. 
_[ could cast aside the warnings of suspicious Experi- 
| ence, and the cold-hearted reasonings of Philosophy, 
|, and once more look on any being with the undistrust- 
|| ing confidence I did on her at that moment. 
|| Jt is rare that friendships formed thus early, con- 
| tinue beyond childhood. They are spring flowers, 
| that bloom in our path, are supplanted by others, or 


|| wither beneath the summer’s sun. 


| 
| 
But when they 
do, there is a confidence—a disinterestedness we sel- 
dom feel towards those we meet in after days. It 
| was thus with ours. Though time brought changes 
| to the person and prospects of each, it brought none 
|| to our hearts. 
\| Mary Warren seemed formed of nature’s porce- 
||lain; yet few would have called her beautiful. Hers 
| was not the beauty to arrest the passing eye by its 


| splendor, or attract admiration by its sprightliness. 


| Like the lowly pink of her little garden, you might 
_ pass her by, among far more common, though gayer 
| flowers ; yet when you did perceive her, you wonder- 
ed that her modest loveliness had escaped your eye. 
She was one of those beings we seldom meet, and 
seldom forget—one of those, that by a melancholy 
association ever reminds me of consumption. In her 
heart, Love, Friendship and Religion dwelt with the 
purity of Heaven—like rainbow hues, blended yet 
unmingled with any darker shades of earthly passion. 
She looked on the earth—she saw that it was good 


and she loved every thing that belonged to it. Nota 
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bird breathed his notes on her ear unheeded,—not a /{ but it had not that bitter repining—that humiliating || an economy equally removed from liberal extrays, 
flower bloomed unnoticed in her path, for her spirit | 1 sorrow, which corrodes the heart whose best affec- \ gance and miserly niggardness. Without one shining 
had communion with every sweet sound and every fair || 1 tions have been sported with, made the amusement of | virtue or one startling vice, he was, at thirty- five, a 
sight in creation. In the solitude of Nature there || a brief hour and then rejected as worthless. Their | man whom all as by universal consent, agreed in com. 
was a sympathy with her deep and quiet feelings, and || parting had been in a degree voluntary. She knew | |,mending. At this age, as his affairs began to assume 


how often when the hearts of our lighter companions | that his love had been sincere, and there was a pleas \| a settled good appearance and his comforts to i Increase 


were bounding beneath the exhilarating influence of | 
spring, their merriment bursting forth in the light | 
frolic and the reckless, merry laugh, till the woods | 
and hiils echoed back the sound, have I found her | 
withdrawn from among them, in some lonely spoi, || 
gazing into the depths of the passing stream and|, 
listening to the gushing melody of spring, till her |, 
tears mingled with the waters, and her very eyes, 
spoke poetry. This was ever her happiness, and || 
she sought these scenes—not as the gloomy misan- 
thrope flies from his hated kind, to nurse in solitude | 
his wrath against human frailty ; but as one gazes on | 
the countenance of an infant—to behold how fair is| 


nature in her innocence, ere the hand of cultivation || 


has made or marred a single beauty. 
of a home situated in one of the loveliest spots I ev er) 
knew, gave birth to a thousand enthusiastic dreams ; | 
books, selected more from a refined, romantic taste, 
than a cool judging reason, fostered the illusions, and | 
her imagination dwelt on them till they became reali- || 
ties and she a pure, though fond enthusiast ;—with as | 
little true knowledge of this every day world of ours, | 
as an inhabitant of the stars she adored, and as. little || 


fitted to live in it, as the exotic of the tropics to bear | | 


the cold storms of the North. 
Time passed on, and it would have been strange 


indeed, if a heart like hers had not found an object | 
more worthy its affection than inanimate creation. || 
It did—and her love for Wentworth Eldridge was || 
the same deep, chaste affection she had hitherto lay-| 
| changing elements of mind soon bestow what you so || 


ished on the world at large, now concentrated on one 
object. 
a mind like hers. A student at the neighboring The- 


ological Seminary at Andover—pleasing, amiable and 


talented—and preparing to leave home, friends and | ® 


kindred, and devote his education and talents to 
spreading glad tidings of Religion in the wilderness 
of the west. 
but @ home wherever a guiding Providence should di- 
rect—a resting place among the wild natives of the 
forest. Duty to her parents and the thousand ties 
that bound her to her childhood’s home urged her to 


remain—and should she leave all these for a stranger || 


and a strange land ?—* A wilderness and thee,’ 
the words she would have spoken, but friends, cool, 
considerate friends, interposed. With no treasure 
but his education, no ambition but to serve: the good 


cause to which he had pledged himself, 


worldly reward or applause, he had few recommenda- | 
> ed, ‘there is not one among this mass of animated 
| clay, that is not ruled by the dross gathered from the 
and to which he 


tions in their eyes. It was not ‘a good match. 


They counselled, they reasoned, they entreated—pas- |, 
siveness was the foible of her character—she saw || 


Forever! how much 
agony does that one word add to the parting hour of 
those who love. 


him depart alone and forever ! 


—ihe word that brings to death its most poignant || 


pang, and to young life its bitterest anguish. Let || 
there be but a period to mect again—however distant || 


it may be—that moment becomes a definite something 
to which to look forward—a guiding star to hope.| 
This forever, is the ‘gloomy midnight of despair,’ 
which has wrecked many a fair bark, and much did I 
fear for Mary. Wentworth Eldridge had been to her 
guiet existence, what the rising sun is to the Jand-| 
scape of a calm summer morning—the light that was_ 
life and animation—and that moment of agua 
parting came like the tempest, biasting all the open-_| 
ing flowers of hope. Hers was disappointed love, | 


\| 


The retirement 1 


numbered with the past. 


He was calculated to make an impression on | 


He proffered her his hand, his heart— || 


were | 


no hope of’, 


It is the knell of departed happiness 


ure in knowing this, that softened the anguish of | 


separation. Still—still, they had loved—they had | 


anticipated—they had parted, and though the tem- |, 
pest was past, despondency still hung like a lingering || 

1} 
The scenes that had ever been as | 


cloud over her. 
companions to her were now doubly dear—his pres- 
ence had consecrated them—and in them, alone—but 
not lonely—was it a relief to indulge in the undis- 
turbed luxury of tender recollections—to dwell upon 
| each treasured word of love and kindness—to live for 
‘awhile in the dreams of memory, and wake from them || 
| to weep over the fond illusion. But the sorrow w hich | 
| can find sympathy and relief in the beautiful things 
| of creation, is not the sorrow which burns in the 
heart, a living fire, withering joy and consuming life. 
| Hers was that which tears quench and time soothes, 
|| till by degrees it ceases to be ever present, 
Memory blends it with the 
shades of previous happiess and it stands no longer 
alone in its vivid darkness—but becomes a mingled 


light and shadow, melting insensibly into each other, | 


till both 
——-——‘ Hopes and sorrows seem, 
Sut as the moonlight pictures of a dream.’ 


| This is nota change to be wrought by a moment. 
| Seek quick forgetfulness in the splendid amusements |) 

of the world—in the accumulated treasures of know- | 
ledge—ask it of the beings of earth, or like Manfred, | 
of the spirits of the air, and your search is fruitless || 
as the visionary alchymist ; but trust to time, and the | 


She sought it not—but ere many 
months had passed, 1 saw in her placid eye that the 
very indulgence of grief had blunted its keenness, 
ind that time had already began its healing work. 

At this period, circumstances forced me 
her. A twelyemonth passed before I returned. My 
first enquiries were for her, and I learned that shi 
the wealthiest and most 


vainly sought. 


lwas married to one of 
! 


| respectable young men in the county—‘ well and hap- 


'pily.? How strangely did those words strike my ear! 


creature of holier feelings than the rest of the world, 
and that she could have married Marcus Porter seem- 


}ed impossible. She could not love him—and had she, 


the child of purity, entered the holy bonds of matri- | 
At that moment, I would have 
aad and exclaim- 


mony for his wealth ! 


classed the whole world under one h 


same earth from which he springs 


'l returns !’ 


| Thad known Marcus’ Porter from my childhood, as 
one of those persons exactly fitted by mind and edu- 
cation, to guide his bark peaceably through this tu- 
very letter of 


i 


| multuous ocean of life. Honest to the v 


the law, rigidly s 


\tening, whereby to weave her web of wiles; 


‘and considerate to be blown about by the gales of 
| passion, his course had been as direct and steady as 
He excited no man’s 


the passage of a canal boat. 


|| 


i! 


and is | 


to leave | 


'The romance of her own character had doubtless in- 
fluenced my opinion, for I always looked on her as a | 


trict with regard to morals—when 
| they interfered not with his more worldly interests— 
| too prudent in conduct, to afford calumny even a fas- 
too coo) 


‘envy by his superior talents or acquirements ; he cal- || 
‘led no man master ; he flattered no man for populari- || 
ty; he gained his wealth by means which the most 
| | scrupulous could not censure, and he preserved it by i 


around him, he looked about for the first time in his 
‘life to obtain the crown of Solomon, ‘a virtuous 
woman.’ The fear of being governed, or in any Way 
| ‘managed’ by a wife, made him turn from many a 
| lively form and sparkling eye, as too spirited, till a 
last Mary with her quiet, unassuming manners fixed 


{| 
| 
|| his attention. After due consideration of the subject 
\| 


| in all its various bearings, he offered her his hand, 

Love or even esteem he did not excite; ; nor did he 
| particularly ask it. 
she accepted it, 


He made her a proposal and if 
it was well, if not—it was well, 
|| Unimpassioned respect was the most she could fee| 
| for him, and her feelings revolted at the thought of 
| uniting herself forever to one so’ different from the 
|| ideal perfection of her fancy. But again the passive. 
|| ness of her disposition yielded to the urgent wishes 
'| of friends ; she could object to nothing in his charac. 
| ter, and she consented, as too, too many have done, 
| because friends and the world pronounced it ‘a good 

match.’ They see the gay uniting with the gloomy, 
the giddy with the grave, virtue with vice, and age 
with youth, and they pronounce it, at once, an unsuit. 
lable connection. But can the world look through 
! these seeming discrepancies and trace the secret bonds 
| of sympathy, which link one heart to another? No! 
it is an intelligence between them, and them only. 
| We see its power, as we do that in Nature, every 
where evident, yet every where mysterious—acknow- 
ledged by all, yet by all vesinhaabiles And where was 
there one connecting bond of sympathy between 
||them? He valued the rain and the sunshine as it 
‘| fostered his grain, and ripened his fruits. The tem. 
i pest rose in the west and if his crops remained unin 
| jured, it sank in the east without raising a single emo. 
tion in his bosom. The singing of the birds, that 
boded no change in the weather, was totally unheed. 








| ed, and the beauty of any scene was in exact propor. 
| tion to its utility. Such was what the world cailed 
In their view she had married wel, 
They knew her not; but to mei 
|, seemed Milton’s I! Penseroso beside an Agricultural 
| Address. 
She had moved to his paternal dwelling, a few 
|| miles from our village, and I was soon on my way 


‘a good match.’ 


|| therefore happily. 


thither. I have ever thought, and why not with ree 
son? that the appearance of a man’s dwelling dis 
covers the cardinal traits of his character, and never 
was I more firmly convinced of the truth of my theo 
ry than while approaching the plain, prim built house, 
with its sedate yellow front and red porch, its ral 
fenced garden and its two barns standing out in boll 
relief, flanked by out-houses of every size and de- 
scription, I coutrasted it with her former home, hung 
like a bird-cage in the midst of trees and shrubbery, 
its garden displaying, even in its plainest part, t 
hand of taste. Abundant wealth and substantial cou 
fort looked forth from every thing round the one- 


order was the ¢ 


py 


usefulness and the most scrupulous 
ident and only object mm its arre sauce’ i 
the other, taste had so mingled use with ornament 

that without the least pretension to opulence, it spos 
| and elegance. I could not hel 
|comparing each to the 
and wondering which, in truth, 


at once refinement 

different characters of 
| dwellers, @ d the 
| ereatest share of happiness, the beings of romance" 
|reality—those of exquisite 
' the pleasures and feel the sorrows of life to the mo 


sensibilities, who en") 


acute degree, or those whom joy cannot elevate, 20! 
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an earthly passion—and without thee, what is wedded 
2% 431 a Seat . . 

‘ics—=a scene of gloomy clouds and wearying cares, 


Sou. 


8 %nd T soon saw that 






rom the bleak coldness of all around, to the cheering 


J 2,2 ha ain 2 a 3 7.7 . 
and her pale brow and the fitful hue of her cheek 


Perceived it not. 


VAS or re P “4 
gathered from the fields around us, the last leaves 
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—_ 
sorrow depress, beyond a certain degree of cool and 
JJacid equanimity. Ere i had decided, our chaise was 
at the door, and how quickly feeling puts reasoning 
to flight. [then thought that for the bliss of that 
warta-hearted meeting with Mary, would I willingly 
hear its corresponding portion of pain. 

she showed me her household establishment and 
pointed out all the comforts with which it abounded. 
he orchard, the fields, and the garden, rich with the 
ripened fruit and grain, were all subjects of commen- 
Of her husband she spoke with respect and 
.indness, and seemed to interest herself in the cares 
of her house, with a cheerful contentment, that might 


dation. 


have made a passing observer believe her happy. But | 


to the scrutinizing glance of friendship there was 
something, no effort could hide, an expression of wea- 
riness in her eye, that spoke too plainly of a sicken- 
ng heart. Her efforts to conceal it from me forbade 
ny speaking, and there was a kind of restraint, which 
was painful to both, but which neither could break 
through. ‘Till, as she was one day explaining some 
intended alteration in the garden, her eye rested on a 
«se tree, she had transplanted from her own, now 
ieafless and withered, ‘My poor rose tree,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘when I took it from its shady nook, last 
spring, it was green and budding in all its beauty, and 
now it will never bloom again—a change of soil has 
ill suited either of us.’ Her eyes, filled with tears, 
met mine, and casting herself on my bosom, she 
wept with the unrestrained sorrow of a breaking 
heart. The restraint she had, from a sense of her 
sacred duty as a wife, imposed on herself, was at an 
end, and with all the soul uniting confidence of our 
early intercourse did she give vent to the feelings she 
had hitherto endeavored to smother and conceal. 
She had looked on the world, colored by her own ima- 
gination, as an admiring ehild views the scene in its 
air blown bubble, reflected in a thousand lovely tints ; 
the bubble burst and the objects stood around her in 
their own plain reality. The earth still was beautiful 
'o her, but the few months since her marriage had 
shown her how great was the contrast it formed with 
those who inhabited it—the selfish, the cold hearted, | 
the caleulating—and she felt like one awakening from 
adream of Arcadia in a Siberian climate. There 
are, to whom such a climate is congenial, but Mary 
was not one of them. Still could she have turned 


ray of love, ali had been well. But oh! Sympathy! 
—without thee what is Love 1—a heavenly name for 


| 


breath of air. It was Mary’s favorite season and she 

gazed on the scene with an earnestness and expres- 
sion of intense feelings, that forcibly reminded me of 
her early days. 

I have sometimes fancied that in such moments of 
excitement, the spirit can look into futurity and there 
in dim-written, yet indelible characters, trace out the 
line of its destiny. Was it this prophetic vision that 
dictated these few lines I found written, a few days 
after, bearing the date of that evening, or was it 
merely the consciousness of ebbing life?—I know 
| not. The trembling of the hand that traced the lines 

was evident, and betrayed both the progress of dis- 
ease and the agitation of her mind. 


Now autumn’s faded mantle 
Is cast o’er flower and tree, 

And smiling summer’s beauty 
Is fading silently. 


I would not weep—but there’s a voice 
In nature’s sad decay, 


That boding whispers to mine ear— 
‘Thou too wilt pass away.’ 


It sighs through every leafless tree— 
It comes ia each wild blast— 

It speaks from every dying fower— 
‘Thy spring—thy lite is past.’ 


I sce it in my wasting form 
And read it on my brow— 

I feel upon my sinking beart 
Death’s icy chill, e’en now. 


A shadowy form seems following me, 

‘ With silent, stealthy tread, 
Pointing with pale and withered hand 

To earth, my destined bed. 


The pleasant earth !—I would not mourn 
Nor murmur at imy lot, 

But oh! to pass so soon away— 
And be so soon forgot! 


The birds I’ve loved so well will sing, 


The new sprung grass will wave, 
And spring’s sweet flowers will bloom again 








O’er my forgotten grave. 


her memory, in our village church-yard, can tell. 





| DBSVbBOBLOUS. 


From the * Motier’s Book, by Mrs. Child. | 
VIEWS OF MATRIMONY. | 





a bondage that degrades every higher feeling of the | 

1. Thou art the light and the consolation, the 
~virk which kindles the purest flame in the human 
sosom. Of this there was nothing in their union, 


| 
| 


| 
ih 23 4 H | 
The vile daily drop on dren, which wears | 
he soul out, like the stone, with petty cares,’ 

| 


fad began its work, 
passed awa 


) 


y, and with it the energy of feeling which | 


lad ever so strikingly characterized her. Listless and | 


Wi ary sho Boe - . ° 2 | 
vary, she seemed to wait the coming of the destroy- 
Nold that his hi: : . “| 
at his hand had already marked her for his | 
elancholy. <: +. 
nelancholy, sad—silent—and settled; that twilicht | 
had ty ’ ot | 
RAGE whie ee >| 
“ue which T ever look on as ,the sure precursor of | 
ight. "Though her health was so evidently declining 
the spoke not of it « . ; 
Spoxe not of it, and I sometimes thought she | 
The harvest 


It was .exans } 
Was one evening in late autumn. 





Bia Aaja 2 
trembling on the branches above us, or circling | 





The excitement of mecting || 


piness as the views young people are taught to enter- 
tain with regard to matrimonial connections. The 


| dreams of silly romance, half vanity, and half passion, 
| d , \| 
| on the one hand, and seliish calculations on the other, 


leave but precious little of just thinking and right 


feeling on the subject. 
vailing error in education consists in making lovers a 


The greatest and most pre- 
subject of such engrossing and disproportionate inter- 
est in the minds of young girls. 


oD 


As soon as they can 


| walk alone, they are caiied ‘little sweet heart,’ and | 


|‘ little wife ;? as they grow older, the boyish liking of 


'|a neighbor, or school-mate, becomes a favorite jest ; 


| 


|| they often hear it said how lucky such and such people 
vn. What was once pensiveness had deepened into || 


| 
are, because they ‘imarried off” all their family so 
| young ; aud when a preity, attractive girl is mention- 
jed, they are in the habit of hearing it observed—‘ she 
will be married young. She is too handsome and too 
| interesting to live singie long.’ 

I have frequently said that such sort of accidental 
‘remarks do in fact educate children, more than direct 
|maxims; and this applies with peculiar force to the 


|; subject of matrimony. Such observations as I have 


slowly and silently to the ground at the slightest | 


| three young companions. 


How true was her prophecy, a new raised stone to |! 
prophecy 


|; matter as 


quoted give young girls the idea that there is some- 
thing degrading in not being married young; or, at 
least, in not having had offers of marriage. This in- 
duces a kind of silly pride and restless vanity, which 
too often ends in ill-assorted connections. I hada 
sweet young friend, with a most warm and generous 
heart, but a giddy, romantic brain. Her mother was 
weak-minded and indulgent, and had herself been 
taught, in early life, to consider it the chief end and 
aim of existence to get married. She often reminded 
her daughters that she was but sixteen when she was 
married, and had then refused two or three lovers. 
Of course, when my charming sentimental littie friend 


Was sixteen, she began to feel uneasy under a sense 


of disgrace ; her pride was concerned in having a beau 


as early as her mother had one ; and this feeling was 
a good deal strengthened by the engagement of two or 


It unluckily happened that 


(a dashing, worthless young man was introduced to 


her about this time. A flirtation began which soon 


ended in an offer of his hand. He said he was in 
good business, and she saw that he wore a handsome 
coat, and drove a superb horse; and more than all 
she thought what a triumph it would be to be engaged 
|} at sixteen.—She married him. It was soon discover- 
ed that he was careless, dissipated, and very poor. 
In no respect whatever had he sympathy with my 
sensitive, refined, but iil-edueated friend.—She dis- 


covered this too late. She would have discovered it 
at first, had ler mind been quiet on the subject. of 


| matrimony. 


A wretched life might have been spared her, if 
her mother had left her heart to develope naturally, 
junder the influences of true affection, as the lily 
opens its petals to the sunshine. Her marriage was 
called a love match; and as such was held up by 
ambitious parents as a salutary warning.—But there 
never was a greater misnomer, She had not a par- 
i ticle of love for the man. She married him because 


he happened to be the first that offered, and because 


she felt ashamed not to be engaged as soon as her 


companions. 
But heedless vanity and silly romance, though a 


prolific source of unhappy marriages, are not so disas- 


| trous in their effects as worldly ambition, and selfish 
j 
| calculation. 


I never knew a marriage expressly for 
money that did not end unhappily. 


Yet managing 


|| mothers, and heartless daughters, are continually play- 


ing the same unlucky game. I look upon it as some- 


| thing more than bad policy for people to marry those 
THERE is no subject connected with education, |) 
| which has so important a bearing upon human hap- || 


io whom they are, at best, perfectly indifferent, 
merely for the sake of wealth; in my view it is ab- 
solutely unprincipled. Happiness cannot result from 
such connections, because it ought not. A mother 
| who ean deliberately advise a daughter thus to throw 
away all chance of domestic bliss, would, were it not. 
for the fear of public opinion, be willing to sell her to 
the Grand Sultan, to grace his seraglio. 


Disguise the 
it] 


we may with the softening epithets of 


'* prudent match,’ ‘a good establishment,’ &c., it is in 


‘honest truth a bargain and sale. 

| believe that men more frequently marry for love, 
|than women; because they have a freer choice. | 
am afraid to conjecture how large a portion of women 
|marry because they think they shall not have a bet- 
|ter chance and dread being dependent. Such mar- 
| Tiages no doubt sometimes prove tolerably comforta- 
, ble; but great numbers would have been far happier 
;single. Iff may judge by my own observations of 
|such matters, marrying for a home is a most tiresome 
| way of getting a living. 

| One ef the worst effects resulting from managing 
| about these things, is the disappointment and fincied 
| disgrace attendant upon a failure ; and with the most 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 




















artful mancuvering, failures in such schemes are | 


very frequent. Human policy sketches beautiful pat- 
terns, but she is a bad weaver; and she always entan- 
gles her own web. I am acquainted with two or 
three managing mothers, who have pretty children ; 
and in the whole circle of my acquaintance, I know 
of none so unfortunate in disposing of their daugh- 
ters. The young ladies would have married very 
well, if they had not been taught to act a part; now, 
they will either live’single, or form unhappy connec- 
tions. If they live single, they will probably be ill- 
natured and envious through life; because they have 
been taught to attach so much importance to the 
mere circumstance of getting married, without any 
reference to genuine affection. A woman of well reg- 
ulated feelings, and an active mind, may be very happy 
in single life,—far happier than she could be by a 
marriage of expediency. 
proverbially more discontented than old bachelors, is, 


The reason old maids are 


that they have generally so much less to occupy their 
thoughts. For this reason, it is peculiarly important, 
that a woman’s education should furnish her with 
abundant resources for employment and amusement. 
Ido not say that an unmarried woman can be as 
happy as one who forms, with the proper views and 
feelings, a union which is unquestionably the most 
blessed of all human relations ; but Jam very certain 
that one properly educated need not be unhappy in 
single life. 

The great difficulty atthe present day is, that mat- 
rimony is made a subject of pride, vanity, or expe- 
diency ; whereas it ought to be a matter of free 
choice and honest preference. A woman educated 
with proper views on the subject could not be excess- 
ively troubled at not being married, when in fact she 
had néver seen a person for whom she had entertain- 
ed particular affection ; but one taught to regard it as 
a matter of pride, is inevitably wretched, discontent- 
ed and envious, under the prospect of being an old 
maid, though she regards no human being with any 
thing like love. 

Some mothers are always talking about the cares, 


and duties, and sacrifices incident to married life; 


they are always urging their daughters to ‘enjoy 
themselyes while they are single’—‘to be happy 
while they have a chance,’—but at the same time that 
they give such a gloomy picture of domestic life, 
(making it a frightful bugbear to the imagination,) 
they urge upon them the necessity of getting married 
for respectability’s sake. They must be ‘well set- 
The world demands it. 

I once heard a girl, accustomed to such remarks, 
say, with apparent sinccrity—‘I should like of all 
things to be married, if I could be sure my husband 


would die in a fortnight ; then I should avoid the dis- 


tled,’ as the phrase is. 


grace of being an old maid, and get rid of the re- || 


straint and trouble of married life.’ Strange and un- 
natural as such a sentiment may appear, it was just 


what might have been expected from one accustom. | 


ed to such selfish views of a relation so holy and 
blessed in its nature. It is all important that charm- 
ing pictures of domestic life should be presented to 
the young. It should be described as,—what it really 
is,—the home of woman’s affection, and her pleasant 
sphere of duty. Your daughter should never hear 
her own marriage speculated or jested upon ; but the 


subject in general should be associated in her mind | 


with every thiag pure, bright and cheerful.’ 





He is truly rich who desires nothing; and he is 
truly poor who covets much. 


In doing what we ought, we deserve no praise, be- 
cause it is our duty. 





‘| As is the heart to the animal constitution, so is the 


mind the vital impulse of the universe—the wonder- 
ful origin of all its complicated mechanism ; its glory 
and its terrors. Confined to corporeal fetters, yet free 
as the air of heaven—knowing all things yet un- 
known—perceiving all, yet tinseen—creating all, yet 
uncreated—the everlasting fountain of all earth's mis- 
ery,and its happiness—the arbiter of human destiny— 
the invisible chain which links us with the present, 
past and future. Centering in the Eternal, it encir- 
cles all intelligent existence and binds it to the throne 
of God. How infinite in capacity ! how vast in con- 
ception ! how mighty in its energies ! how terrible in 
its darkness! every grain of the animal creation, every 
agent of nature bows to its supremacy.— Without it, 
earth is but a rayless and eternal prison house, and a 
man a mere animated machine—a living mass of cor- 
By 
this alone he is constituted lord of the visible creation 
and lifted away from this dark world, into,a higher 
By 
| this he can bind the very elements to his will, and 
| wield the collected energies of millions. He can de- 
| velope the hidden mysteries of nature and analyze 
‘the intricate combinations of matter and motion.— 


| ruption—a fettered slave—a moving sepulchre. 


and holier existence—a heavenly communion. 


|| He can trace the courses of the planets and con- | 
| dense to a point the remote events of empires and of | 
| : ° | 
|| centuries. By this he can roll the ocean upon the 


|land, or bring the treasures from their depths. By 
| this he can ride upon the wing of the storm, or grasp 


| the lightning that plays around Jehovah’s footstool. | 


| At its bidding the forest falls, and the gorgeous fabric 
rears itself to the skies. At its bidding the sleeping 
statue springs from its marble bed, and the canvass 


glows with the splendors of earth and heaven. What 
| darkness is too profound for its research? What 


summit too lofty for its aspiration? What visions of 
| blackness or light does it spread before the eye of 
|, memory and of fancy ! 

j ? , ins! 
i it lend to genius ! 


It can wander through all time 
| and all space. 
| part and expand itself into eternal ages. 
| creased its powers—how triumphant its bliss, when 
| the fetters which clog its progression shall be stricken 
| off, and the redeemed and unchained spirit may strug- 
| gle upward and onward forever. 





| 

| MORNING. 

| Turse sun never sheds more cheerful beams, and 
never proclaims more loudly God’s glory and good- 
ness, than when he returns after the coolness and 
‘dampness of night, and awakens man and infevi- 


| 
| 
|A spirit of joy scems breathed over the earth and 
‘| through the sky. It requires little effort of the ima- 
| gination to read delight in. the kindled clouds, or in 
'| the fields bright with dew. This is the time when we 
i}can best feel and bless the Power which said let 
|| ‘let there be light ;? which ‘set a tabernacle for the 
| sun in the heavens,’ and made him the dispenser of 
fruitfulness and enjoyment throughout all regions. 

| Ifwe look at ourselves, what materials does the 
||morning furnish for devout thought? At the close of 
\| the past day, we were exhausted by our labors, and 
'| unable to move without wearisome effort. Our minds 
were sluggish, and could not be held to the most in- 
teresting objects. From this state of exhaustion, we 
sunk gradually into entire insensibility. Our limbs 
became motionless ; our senses were shut as in death. 
Our thoughts were suspended, or only wandered con- 
fusedly and without aim. Our friends, and the uni- 
verse, and God himself was forgotten. 











| THE HUMAN MIND. H 


What soaring plumage does | 


It can stretch back into the remotest | 
How in- |! 


| : : 5 _ 
|or animals to the various purposes of their being. | 


a 


And what a change does the morning bring with it! 
On waking, we find, that sleep, the image of death, 
has silently infused into us new life. The dim eye 
has become bright and piercing. The mind is te. 
turned from the region of thoughtlessness to its old 
possessions. Friends are met again with anew jp. 
terest—We are again capable of devout sentiment, 
With what sub. 
jects of gratitude, then, does the morning furnish us? 
We can rarely recal the state of insensiblility from 


virtuous effort, and christian hope. 


| which we have just emerged, without a consciousness 
'of our dependence, or think of the renovation of our 
powers and intellectual being, without feeling ow 
‘obligation to God. 
| There is something very touching in the consider. 
| ation, if we will fix ourminds upon it, that God thought 
‘of us when we could not think ; that he watched over 
/us when we had no power to avert peril from our. 
selves; that he continued our vital motions, and 
| in due time broke the chains of sleep, and set our im. 
| prisoned faculties free. How fit is it, at this hour to 
‘raise to God the eyes which he has opened, and the 
arm which he has strengthened; to acknowledge his 
providence; to consecrate to him the powers he has 
renovated ; How fit that he should be the first object 
of the thought and affection he has restored! How 
fit to employ in his praise the tongue he has loosed, 
and the breath he has spared. 





RATIONAL DEVOTION. 

WueEn engaged in devout admiration of the Su 
preme Being, every other object will be lost in the 
| comparison ; but this, though the noblest employment 
| of the mind, was never intended to shut out all other 
concerns. The affections which unite us to the world 
have a large demand upon us, and must succeed in 


their turn. If every thing is to be deemed criminal 


worship, political concerns are not the only ones to be 
|| abandoned, but every undertaking of a temporal ua- 





Science her- 
These are notions rather 
| to be laughed at than confuted, for their extravagance 


|| ture, labor and ingenuitys must cease. 
|| self must shroud her light. 





| will correct itself. Every attempt which has been made 
| to rear religion on the ruins of nature, or to render it 
|| subversive of the economy of life, has hitherto proved 
‘| unsuccessful, whilst the institutions that have flowed 
| from it, are now scarcely regarded in any other ligit 
| than as humiliating monuments of human weakness 
|and folly. The natural vigor of the mind, when i 
has once been opened by knowledge and turned to- 

wards great and interesting objects, will always over- 
| power the illusion of fanaticism. 


| 





| 
| 
| 


DEATH. 

Dearu can never be indifferent till man is assuret, 
which none was ever yet, that with his breath, his be- 
ing passes into nothing. Whether his hopes and 
fears stear by the chart and compass, of a forme! 
creed, or drift along the shoreless sea of a faithless 
conjecture, a possible eternity of bliss or bale cam 
never be indifferent. The idea of extinction is no 
terrible, simply because man cannot form such an ides 
at all. Let him try as long as he will—let him negt- 


tive every conceived and conceivable form of exis- 
tence ! he is as far as ever from having exhausted the 
infinitude of possibility. Imagination will continually 
produce the line of conscientiousness through limit. 
less darkness. Many are the devices of fancy tote 
lieve the soul from the dead weight of unideal nothing. 
Some do carve a senseless duration in dry bones 0 
sepulchral ashes, or ghastly mummies ; or rather than 
not to be, would dwell in the cold obstruction of the 
grave, or the damp, hollow solitude of the carnal 





that does not interest the attention ina moment of 
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| ——— 


Some choose a life in others’ breath, an ev- || of one. who since life began had been dearer than 

ewe nd listen delighted to the imaginary | self. Anda noble brother knelt almost insensible 
ne pn Some “secure a permanence beside the bier. Burning tears flowed fast from 
voice of unborn ye ountry, their prosperity ; and) many eyes which had long forgotten to weep, and 
from their works, sec Siceubetion of the carcass, | nought but sobs and sighs disturbed the silence. My 
ye weil ringer sit suneiine nor a line of|| eyes forthe first time were turned from the corse, and 
aie to the crack of doom, can add an) riveted upon a young stranger in a riding dress, who 


house. 


Apparently uncon- 
scious of any one’s presence, lie knelt silently beslde 
¢ grosser substance—that the soul, the self, personal | it, and fixed his wild sunken eye upon the beau- 
of grosser SUDS 


ientity, only shified its tenement, and subsisted by | tiful clay, for ‘all was there of life and beauty’ save 
identity ‘ | 


Achaia. | the bright eye ;—the sweet smile had not yet depart- 
perpetual € s | . 

= ed, andthe same auburn ringlets clustered round her 
pale brow, as in very mockery of life. 





sa Communications, 





Oh Margaret ! said Eugenio, will you not speak 
one forgiving word to me? Though a parent’s or a 
s i 2 . ° 

P me to the path of happiness,’ said young | sister’s tears are unheeded, will you not with your 
‘PoInT : ] ] 


Written for the Bouquet. 


. . ii e || eweet voice fi rive v U — a | ore 
S Eugenio, as he left the halls of science, graced with r sweet voice forgive your murderer? yes, Jlargaret, 
§ Lug 


| yes,—your murderer—for a consciousness of my rain 

Just then, he met the serene, calm eye of Meander. | first robbed the —_ from your cheek. Was it neg- 
‘My son,’ said he, laying his hand upon the youth’s i lect or eam ag pride would have war 
high retreating brow, ‘’tis a rare gem you seek—my ! ne a : “1 : “ee t : cursed bron which 
fourescore years experience would deem it unattain- |) Was the cause of all, had changed my athletic frame 


7 a 4 » © 7 a7 ay ade st) . 
ble. Think you, that so many years of pleasure || toa ghostly moving skeleton, and my once elastic 


> ; | ‘ H a a ee iia 

‘vould thus have blanched these silvery locks? My | step was tottering over the drunkard’s grave, heave ny 
a e lis ie oF ¢ hen 1 re acne 

‘history, Eugenio, would tell you in what it does not \| In kind compassion, lent thee angel’s wings, to soar 


[have ever been the dupe of air-castles,|| away from this last disgrace. Oh how does every 
id od ‘ 

: . | ik i > rOWw jere > heart! An 
and have sought that bliss from the world, which |; act now like poisoned arrows pierce my heart! And | 
« ni 5 


. 14 =) au Sa ‘ 7A - 
‘Heaven alone could proffer. With eager hand, I) if spirits of heaven are e’er allowed to look upon 


grasped Farhe’s airy phantoms, and thought to be de- | earth, Margaret, with her sweet smile, will breathe 
fied by titles—I built vast fabrics of renown, and || forgiveness. 
mounted to the summit of my airy edifice—but, Eu- i 
eenio, may your mirror never reflect so delusive a || =| 
ision of life as did mine, the moment I reached the t nizing sobs. It was but a moment, and then his agi- | 
cme of my fancied bliss. When my own ambitious | tated body sank motionless upon the earth uly | 
aspirations, and the most vivid hopes of my proud || the mortal part of the erring but repentant Eugenio, | 
clatives were more than realized—when acclama-|, Was before me! | 


: - | Tsora. 
ions responsed to every literary effort, then I envied | 


he humble reptile I crushed beneath my: feet. Blind || ~ 0 adel akiaad a aie <r 
CER BOUQUIER. 


: * | 
His head dropped suddenly, and his whole form | 
seemed fora moment convulsed with deep and ago- 





niortals fancied my cup of pleasure filled to overflow- | 
ng.—But, dear youth, I would not darken your glow- | le psec pom Aon 
g hopes by one shade of future evil, or blight the | ’ 
ud of your ambition by one discouraging word. No,|| THE present, brings us to the eighth number of pea 
y son, pursue the path that leads to greatness, to || periodical ; and it is with inward satisfaction that we | 
onor, and renown ; but, in enjoying the gifis, forget || look back upon our short, but thus far, prosperous ca- | 
ot to adore THE GIVER.’ reer. Prosperous, we have said,—ay, even more so | 
e ¢ ®* e * * * » x || than our hopes had anticipated ;—and a gradual and | 
. Well had it been for the young Eugenio, if this ex- | steady increase of our list of patrons, still encourages 
Mellent advice had been followed. All his bright || us in the prosecution of a work, which in the outset, 
dreams of futurity might have been realized, could he | was pronounced a visionary and chimerical project. | 
Tis fut thee lhed the wail whieh ohecused it, onl} It has often been remarked in our hearing, that ‘a/| 
Witnessed the effects of an unrestrained intimacy with | publication of an exclusively literary character could | 
the dissipated L——. But alas! how soon was he | never be sustained in this city.’ This, however, was | 
fontaminated by the destroying vices of his associate || the assertion of but a few ; and has been, by the oft- | 
=how soon were parents and friends whose proudest | repeated words, ‘send me your paper,’ at least in our 
lbpes were founded upon his bright career, called to | opinion, clearly refuted. . 
Bourn over the lost and fallen ;—and she, the fair | In one respect, however, we must express our dis- | 
aiden, to whom his youthful vows had been plighted || appointment ;—in the assistance which we expected 
Sho loved him with a passionate fervency which || to have received in the form of contributions to the 
d entwined her every thought, and hope, and care, || columns of the Bouquet. And why is it? We are) 





With his destiny—how was her happy spirit blighted || confident that there is a sufficiency of talent, and that | 


My the chilling intelligence of his utter degradation | of the first order, to fill at least half our pages with 
ani ruin, | original matter which would do credit to the: first 
s * * * * * literary periodicals in the country. Can it be possible | 
few years passed, and an assembled multitude | that this can only be called into action by the offer of | 
m<scen in the humble church-yard of the beautiful | paltry pecuniary considerations? We have received | 
lage of N-_,_ The stamp of sorrow on every ! some, and some which we have considered discredita- | 
intenance, plainly told that the village mourned | ble to the well known signatures attached to them we | 
@ death of some loved member. Many and true t have rejected ; but in doing this, we have been actua- 


el A 


a 





a ae 


te the friends that wept for the broken-hearted | ted by a respect for the already established literary 
nrgaret. The parents’ tears flowed fast, as they | reputation of the writers, which we feared might not 

be increased by the publication of a too hastily written 
| Perhaps we may have erred in our decisions, 
| and we regret that any one should be discouraged by 
t 


zed for the last time upon the beautiful remains of 
et departed daughter. A sister’s bosom seemed | 
m@sting with anguish as she kissed the clay-cold lips 





article. 





| bearing this title. 


| ary periodicals of the day. 


= 


'|a single failure; but agreeably to the plan which we 


established at the commencement, we have and shall 
| continue to reject that which has not other claims to 
a place in our columns, than originality. At the same 
time, assuredly we shall not reject aught that is  cal- 
culated to credit the author or interest the reader, 
even though the article may be in less important 
points, inferior to others which we might have select- 
ed. And at this time we would express our thanks 
to all, whether suceesstul or unsuccessful contributors. 
for the favors which we have received : and while we 
express our wish for their continuanee, would wive 
them the assurance that candor holds the seales of 
impartiality, which shall weigh their contributions. 
| sut although confident that a publication of this 
/kind can, and eventually will be sustained in this 
community, still we are in want of many more names 
to sustain us. It has been said that a literary period- 
ical can only be sustained by a goodly list of contrib. 
utors, but, after due deliberation, we have arrived at 
the conclusion that a goodly list of subscribers, is far 
preferable. With a sufficiency of the latter, the 
former can easily be procured, and while we express 
the necessity of an increase of patronage for the 
Bouquet, we can tender the assurance that the in- 
crease in value and interest shall be proportionate. 
LITERARY NOTICES, 
AuBany Lirerary Gazerre.—We have received 
the first number of a new scini-monthly publication, 
It contains several original articles 
of merit, and displays among its list of contributors, 


| the names of Paulding, Fairfield, and Willis Gaylord 


Clark. Should these gentlemen continue their con- 


tributions to its columns, it cannot fail of obtaining a 
liberal support, and an elevated rank among the liter- 


It is published in a quarto 


lle . a hl : . ° 
| form, and a piece of Fashionable Musie is to be given 


| with every number. 


Its typographical execution and 
general arrangement is highly creditable to the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. J. P. Jermain and J. D. Nicholso#. 
Terms, $2 per annum. 
| 


| Tue New-York Mrrror.—We congratulate the 
readers of this valuable publication, on the accession 
of N. P. Willis, Esq. late editor of the American 
Monthly Magazine, to the editorial department of the 
Mirror. Mr. Willis has sometimes displayed rather 
too much foppishness in his writings, but some of his 
late productions—* The Dying Alchymist,’ ‘ Parrha- 
sius,’ and ‘The Scholar of Ben Chorat,’ give reason 
to hope that this has been thrown off, and that he is 
now coming forward to assume the rank to which his 
splendid talents entitle him. 
| 
‘this valuable and interesting monthly publication, 
contains a splendid engraving, ‘Shipwreck off Fort 
Rogue, Calais,’ and several other embellishments. 
The matter in the present number is valuable, and the 
general appearance of the work, is worthy of the en- 
terprising publisher, and deserves an extensive and 
liberal support. 


| 


Tue Lapy’s Boox.—We have just received this 
| work, and from a cursory glance at its pages, are in- 
clined to pronounce it decidedly superior to the last, 
,and fully equal to any previous number. There is 
one thing which we would recommend—an earlier 
'day of publication. Let this be adopted, and we 
doubt not its appearance would be hailed with in- 


| creased satisfaction. 





We have an apology to make to our patrons, for 
| the inferior quality of paper on which this number 
|is printed. The evil shall be remedied hereafter. 








Atxinson’s Casketr.—The September number of 
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“There is poetry in th 
influences of love, and of 
soul over the memories of early years, and 
that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.’ 


1e harmonies of Nature—in the gentle 
’ affliction—in the quiet broodings of the 
lin the thoughts of glory 
’—Prentice. 


THE DYING ALCHY MIST. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Tue night-wind with a desolate moan swept by, 

And the old shutters of the turret swung 

Screaming upon their hinges, and the moon, 

As the torn edges of the clouds flew past, 

Struggled aslant the strained and broken panes 

So dimly, that the watchful eye of death 

Scarcely was conscious when it went and came. 
* * # * * * 

The fire beneath his crucible was low ; 

Yet still it burned, and ever as his thoughts 

Grew insupportable, he raised himself 

Upon his wasted arm, and stirred the coals 

With difficult energy; and when the rod 

Fell from his nerveless fingers, and his eye 

Felt faint within its socket, he shrunk back 

Upon his pallet, and with unclosed lips 

Muttered a curse on death! The silent room 

From its dim corners mockingly gave back 

His rattling breath; the humming in the fire 

Had the distinctness of a knell, and when 

Duly the antique horologe beat one, 

a phial from beneath his head, 


He drew 
And instantly his lips compressed, 


And drank. 
And with a shudder in his skeleton frame, 
He rose with supernatural strength, and sat 
Upright, and communed with himself : 


I did not think to die 

Till I had finished what I had to do; 

I thought to pierce th’ eternal secret through 
With this my mortal eye ; 

I felt—oh God! it seemeth even now 

This cannot be the the death-dew on my brow. 


And yet it is. I feel 
Of this dull sickness at my heart afraid; 
And in my eyes the death-sparks flash and fade; 
And something seems to steal 
Over my bosom like a frozen hand, 
Binding its pulses with an icy band. 
And this is death! But why 
Feel I this wild recoil? It canaot be 
Th’ immortal spirit shuddereth to be free! 
Would it not leap to fly, 
Like a chained eagle at its parent’s call } 
& fear—I fear that this poor life is all! 
Yet thus to pass away! 
To live but for a hope that mocks at last— 
Uo agonize, to strive, to watch, to fast, 
To waste the light of day, 
Night’s better beauty, fecling, fancy, thought, 
All that we have and are—for this—for nought! 


Grant me another year, 

God of my spirit! but a day—to win 

Something to satisfy this thirst within! 
I would know something here! 

Break for me but one seal that is unbroken! 

Speak for me but one word that is unspoken! 
Vain—vain !—my brain is turning 

With a swift dizziness, and my heart grows sick, 

And these hot temple-throbs come fast and thick, 
And I am freezing—burning— 

Dying! Ch God! if f might only live! 

My phial. Ha! it thrills me—I revive. 

* * * * * * 

Ay—were not man to die 

He were too glorious for this narrow sphere. 























Had he but time to brood on knowledge here— 
Could he but train his eye— 

Might he but wait the mystic word and hour— 

Only his Maker would transcend his power! 


Earth has no mineral strange— 
Th’ illimitable air no hidden things— 
Water no quality in its covert springs, 
And fire no power to change— 
Seasons no mystery, and stars no spell, 
Which the unwasting soul might not compel. 


Oh, but for time to track 
The upper stars into the pathless sky— 
To see th’ invisible spirits, eye to eye— 
To hurl the lightning back— 
To tread unhurt the sea’s dim-lighted halls— 
To chase day’s chariot to the horizou walls— 


And more, much more—for now 
The life-sealed fountains of my nature move— 
To nurse and purify this human love— 

To clear the god-like brow 
Of weakness and mistrust, and bow it down, 
Worthy and beautiful, to the much-loved one— 


This were indeed to feel 
The soul-thirst slacken at the living stream— 
To live—oh God! that life is but a dream! 
And death. Aha! I reel— 
Dim—dim—I faint—darkness comes o’er my eye— 


Cover me! save me! God of heaven! I die! 


*T was morning, and the old man lay alone— 
No friend had closed his eyelids, and his lips, 
Open and ashy pale, th’ expression wore 

Of his death-struggle. His long silvery hair 
Lay on his hollow temples thin and wild. 
His frame was wasted, and his features wan 
And haggard as with want, and in his palm 
His nails were driven deep, as if the throe 
Of the last agony had wrung him sore. 


The storm was raging still. The shutters swung 
Screaming as harshly in the fitful wind, 

And all without went on—as aye it will— 
Sunshine or tempest, reckless that a heart 

Is breaking, or has broken in its change. 


The fire beneath the crucible was out; 

The vessels of his mystic art lay round, 
Useless and cold as the ambitious hand 

That fashioned them, and the small silver rod, 
Familiar to his touch for threescore years, 
Lay on the alembic’s rim, as if it yet 

Might vex the elements at its master’s will. 


And thus had passed from its unequal frame 
A soul of fire—a sun-bent eagle, stricken 
¥rom his high soaring down—an instrument 
Broken with its own compass. He was born 
Taller than he might walk beneath the stars; 
And, with a spirit tempered like a god’s, 

He was sent blindfold on a path of light, 

And turned aside and perished! Oh how poor 
Seems the rich gift of genius, when it lies, 
Like the adventurous bird that hath out-flown 
His strength upon the sea, ambition-wrecked— 
A thing the thrush might pity, as she sits 
Brooding in quiet on her lowly nest. 





THZ INDIAN’S BRIDE. 
BY EDWARD COATE PINKNEY. 
Why is that graceful female here 
With yon red hunter of the deer? 
Of gentle mien and shape, she seems 
For civil halls designed ; 
Yet with the stately savage walks, 
As she were of his kind. 
Look on her ieafy diadem, 
Enriched with many a floral gem: 
Those simple ornaments about 
Her candid brow, disclose 
The loitering spring’s last violet, 
And summer’s earliest rose ; 
But not a flower lies breathing there, 
Sweet as herself, or half so fair. 














Exchanging lustre with the sun, 
A part of day she strays— 

A glancing, living, human smile, 
On nature’s face she plays. ! 

Can none instruct me what are these 

Companions of the lofty trees? 


Intent to blend with his her lot, 
Fate formed her all that he was not; 
And, as by mere unlikeness thoughts 
Associate we see, 
Their hearts from very difference caught 
A perfect sympathy. 
The household goddess here to be 
Of that one dusky votary— ef 
She left her pallid countryinen, ge wad 
An earthling most divine, ¥ 
And sought in this sequestered wood, 
A solitary shrine. 
Behold them roaming hand in hand, 
Like night and sleep, along the land; 
Observe their movements; he for her 
Restrains his active stride, 
While she assuines a bolder gait 
To ramble at his side: 
Thus, even as the steps they frame, 
Their souls fast alter to the same. 
The ove forsakes ferocity, 
And momently grows mild; __ 
The other tempers more and more 
The artful with the wild. 
She humanizes him, and he 
Educates her to liberty. 
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Oh say not they must soon be old, 
Their limbs prove faint, their bosoms cold! 
Yet envy I that sylvan pair, 
More than. my words express, 





The singular beauty of their lot, ‘Mourn ; 
And seeming happiness. 
They have not been reduced to share I sat 
The painful pleasures of despair; Bo 
Their sun declines not in the sky, And 
Nor are their wishes cast, La 
Like shadows of the afternoon, And 
Repining towards the past: Not 
With naught to dread or to repent, But f 
The present yields them full content. Wi 
In solitude there is no crime; 
Their actions are all free ed 
: : Tas 
And passion lends their way of life hea 4 
The ouly dignity; The 
And how should they have any cares?— i And f 
Whose interest conteuds with theirs ?— : Wh 
The world, or all they know of it, 4 No !— 
Is theirs :—for them the stars are lit; B Whe 
For them the earth beneath is green, ‘i 
The heavens above are bright; z a wen 
For them the moon doth wax and wane, Piss 
mig The lo 
And decorate the night; 3 Had 
For them the branches of those trees : Vat oth 
Wave music in the vernal breeze: yi Wail 
For them, upon that dancing spray, 7 Not—f 
The free bird sits and sings, a ; Wh 
. 7 “f ho 
And glittering insects flit about 4 
Upon delighted wings ; I have 
For them that brook, the brakes among, Who 
Murmurs its small and drowsy song; 4 1 deem 
For them the many-colored clouds i Need 
Their shapes diversify, iy Such w 
And change at once, like smiles and frowns, - Perch 
Th’ expression of the sky. if Like th 
For them, and by them, all is gay, & Pityin; 
And fresh and beautiful as they: 5 We live 
The images their minds receive, 4 We sl 
Their minds assimilate, Ei Why sh 
To outward forms imparting thus & Who 
The glory of the'r state. Bound f 
Could aught be painted otherwise : A tho 
Than fair, scen through her star-bright eves: : Oh! for 
He too, because she fills his sight, : You Iq 






Each object falsely sees; 
The pleasure that he has in her, 
Makes all things seem to please. 
And this is love ;—and it is life 
They lead—that Indian and his wife. 
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